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them. Consider the patient when you are thinking of undertaking dis¬ 
trict nursing in the homes of the poor as part of the curriculum of your 
schools.” 

Miss Nutting said: “ These speakers have all touched upon what 
seems to be very vital points in this matter. Miss Keith has emphasized 
the great care that it brings to the superintendent, in addition to her 
executive work in a large hospital, when a training-school undertakes the 
care of the sick poor in their homes, and it would seem to be stretching 
her province quite beyond the ability of any one mere human being to 
handle properly. I should object very forcibly to the introduction of 
district nursing into the training-school curriculum.” 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

By MARY M. RIDDLE 
Superintendent Newton Hospital, Mass. 

In presenting to you this meagre report of the status of nursing 
education in our country to-day, it may be well to say that these facts 
are gleaned from the reports of one hundred and fifteen schools in hos¬ 
pitals having one hundred beds or over, and relate to matters dealing 
with the instruction department. 

This can be but the faintest abstract of what these schools are doing, 
but at the outset we gather some encouragement, as must all our mem¬ 
bers who have worked long and faithfully to secure more and better 
instruction in both the theoretical and technical work. While we have 
not yet by any means attained the much-desired uniformity, the pros¬ 
pect is, nevertheless, brightened by certain improved conditions under 
which instruction is given as well as by the fact that, evidently from 
these reports, more thought and attention is directed to it than when 
my predecessors here began their crusade for more and better educa¬ 
tional advantages as well as for more uniform methods. No doubt the 
nurses’ own clamorings have been heard by training-school boards and 
have been heeded by reason of their importunity to the effect that cur¬ 
ricula have been extended and in many cases additional time for study 
allowed. An adequate survey of the field as we find it contained in these 
reports, as well as in our knowledge of what has transpired, compels 
us to award great praise to those schools which were the pioneers in 
causing a reform. 

Courage was given them for experiment and results amply repaid 
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their efforts. No doubt State registration has also played an important 
part in the matter of course extension. To be sure, in some States it 
has been but the shadow of a coming event, but it has, nevertheless. Bet 
instructors and managing boards to thinking and in very many instances 
to acting also. We know for a certainty that registration has had a 
wonderful influence upon the schools in those States where it has already 
become a law. Possibly in no particular is there more nearly uniformity 
than in the length of the course, for of these one hundred and fifteen 
schools we find that ninety-nine have a straight three-years’ course. Of 
the remaining sixteen two did not give the length of time in training, 
eight have two years, while all the others have two years with some addi¬ 
tional months which are apparently intended to cover the probationary 
period, until the end of which the course is not really supposed to begin. 

Hours of duty are not quite so uniform, as they vary from twelve 
hours for each day and night to eight hours each day and night. Just 
how in the latter case the remaining eight of the twenty-four hours are 
disposed of does not appear. 

Of the one hundred and fifteen schools forty-nine have twelve hours 
each day and night, twenty-seven have ten hours for day and twelve 
hours for night. All others scatter by ones or twos in days or nights of 
nine, nine and a half to eleven and a half, and twelve or thirteen hours 
for either day or night. 

All the schools give some vacations, the average length being two 
weeks, but, like the other arrangements for nurses’ time, there is a ten¬ 
dency to increased liberality, for we find many schools giving three weeks 
and others saying they hope to increase to three weeks after a certain 
date. In some instances, however, vacations are decreased because of 
nurses’ illnesses or time lost for other reasons. Possibly in no particular 
are vagaries more evident than in time allowed for illness. We find in 
some schools that from two weeks to thirty days are allowed; in others 
no time is allowed; in others all time lost on account of contagious dis¬ 
eases contracted in the line of duty is allowed. 

To those of us who have given the matter much thought there seems 
to be two distinctly different points of view in this latter plan. It cer¬ 
tainly seems liberal of the school to allow so much time, but is it best 
in all cases for the nurse ? Might it not be very well to be thus generous 
if these nurses were paid employ4s, as, for instance, if they were graduate 
head nurses on a good, fair salary ? But in these times when there are so 
many different branches of the work in which nurses should be drilled 
is it really fair to allow them to miss any considerable part of it, as must 
be the case if they are out for two, three, or more months? Is it really 
professional thus to do? Does not that very so-called liberality savor of 
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the old-time relation between hospital and nurse—viz., that of employer 
and employe ? 

May it not have been a relic of that antiquated idea which influenced 
a prominent citizen to express to the writer his unbounded surprise that 
nurses do not belong to the labor unions? 

Verily there remains much opportunity for education. 

In consideration of the question, “ Is instruction all given in your 
own hospital ?” we arrive at what is apparently a more definite regard for 
the needs of the school, and we find something approaching uniformity, 
for seventy promptly answer " yes forty-one answer " no ” and four 
do not state. 

Of the forty-one which send their pupils out we find that the time 
varies from six weeks to three years, and the reasons for thus sending 
them out are in the nature of the following —“ for training,” “ for the 
accommodation of the community,” “ for pay;” but in so far as it was 
possible to understand, neither training nor the accommodation of the 
public was wholly divorced from the latter or “ for pay” reason, though 
it was not the design of either question or answer to make that particular 
point prominent. 

We find an increasing number of schools are sending their pupils to 
other institutions for supplementary training, for out of our one hun¬ 
dred and fifteen schoofs under consideration thirty are doing so, which is 
something more than one quarter of the whole. 

One is constrained to remark right here that it would be interesting 
to be able to look ten years into the future and see whether the proportion 
increases or decreases. 

The system is so comparatively new that its intrinsic worth has not 
yet been wholly proved to the satisfaction of all those superintendents 
who are giving it a practical test. There seemed to be a disposition to 
refrain from answering the question as to whether private duty was con¬ 
sidered a part of the course in training, but there can be no doubt of the 
two schools whose pupils spend three years thus, for, evidently, if that is 
not training, they have nothing, or comparatively little, which is. 

We find but nine schools giving any attention to that much-needed 
and much to be desired work—viz., district nursing. Even this, however, 
we believe to be an increase over what prevailed ten years ago. 

The smallest amount of time thus devoted is two days and the 
greatest three months. All the district work is done under the super¬ 
vision and for the most part under the direction of charitable associa¬ 
tions organized for the purpose. 

Special work is required in sixteen schools, and ranges from private 
nursing in families to a five-months’ course in obstetrics, either in an- 
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other institution or with the Sisters of Charity, for the sick poor of the 
city. The respective places occupied by theoretical and practical in¬ 
struction present a most interesting topic for thought and study. 

Of the one hundred and fifteen schools we note that thirteen do not 
definitely state whether theory or practice receives first attention, but of 
the others nineteen give instruction first in theory, thirty-six first in 
practice, and forty-seven give the two together. A closer and more 
critical examination of the answers reveals the fact that in the list of 
nineteen schools giving instruction in theory before practice we find most 
of those that have won distinction for thoroughness and breadth of train¬ 
ing as well as for originality and progress in methods—in short, we find 
them to be the schools we should most wish to emulate. 

Doubtless many of the forty-seven giving theory and practice to¬ 
gether would prefer the other plan but are deterred from various causes, 
notably that of being unable to meet the financial strain thus imposed, 
for certainly the cost of maintaining such schools must be greater, at 
least at the outset. 

It is most encouraging to read the various expressions of opinion 
from superintendents of nursing schools and find so many hoping to 
advance along that line within a given time. 

One school gives to the nurses clinical instruction in the hospital 
wards for three months during each of the first two years, the nurses 
being taken in classes by their instructor, a physician, to the bedsides of 
the patients and there taught how and what to observe in much the same 
way as medical students are taught. 

This is an accompaniment of the theoretical teaching or lecturing 
on diseases and seems a long step in educational advancement. The 
nurses are thus made somewhat familiar with diseases, their symptoms 
and nursing management, and are aided when undertaking the actual 
nursing care. By the same means the work of the hospital is greatly 
facilitated. 

In the schools studied the practical work varies, as it must, of neces¬ 
sity, according to the exigencies of the hospital and the character of the 
cases treated therein. 

The greatest length of time spent in the care of medical patients is 
seventeen months; of surgical patients, eighteen months; of gynaeco¬ 
logical, twelve months; obstetrical, ten months; of children, six months; 
a goodly number include gynaecology with either medical or surgical 
work, as others also include the care of eye, ear, skin, etc., with either of 
the two main divisions of nursing, and thirty either give no time to 
obstetrics or fail to state their plans. 

We find that one school requires that its pupils shall have not less 
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than three hundred cases in the general surgical operating-room, an¬ 
other not less than twenty-five, another not less than two hundred gynae¬ 
cological operative cases, and another not less than fifteen. Twelve re¬ 
quire one month’s service in the general operating-room, seven require 
none. A careful study of the time spent in surgical and gynaecological 
operating-rooms proves that three months is the average length of time 
thus spent, by far the largest number of schools requiring that. 

Apparently the care of mental diseases is considered a specialty, and 
they are, as a rule, treated in institutions apart from those devoted to the 
so-called general diseases. 

Eighty-five schools do not mention the subject; two were indefinite 
in statements; one gives the care of twenty-five cases; seven give this 
instruction with general medical cases; two include the care of eye, ear, 
throat, nose, skin, and mental diseases in one class, while all others vary 
from one month to four in the time to be thus spent. Other practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects, the principal ones being 
diet-kitchen work, domestic science, and special nursing. The time in 
the diet-kitchen is from one to six months and includes the preparation 
of the extra diets, such as broths, gruels, chops, steaks, and all small 
portions of any special article that may be ordered for one patient or a 
small number of patients. 

One school gives each pupil nurse the opportunity of acting as the 
housekeeper’s assistant in a hospital that has but one general kitchen; 
here she prepares in so far as is practicable those articles of diet that 
would ordinarily be prepared in a special-diet kitchen. She also has the 
opportunity of going to market with the housekeeper and is encouraged 
to know the price of subsistence supplies. To this end she is questioned 
as to the cost of butter, eggs, etc., and is expected to know when the last 
supply was purchased, of how much it consisted, and how many patients 
the hospital averaged during this time. If possible, all this is compared 
with the corresponding time last year. It is evidently expected to serve 
several purposes by this practice: the nurse is given a little insight into 
the domestic arrangements; she is taught the actual preparation of 
food, and is given some knowledge of the expense of food supplies with 
the hope that economical principles shall be instilled from which the 
hospital and eventually the public shall benefit. 

Other special work, such as nursing of contagious diseases, nursing 
in private work, dispensary work, massage, laboratory work, treatment 
in hydrotherapy, care of accidents, etc., all receive more or less atten¬ 
tion. 

By far the greatest part of practical instruction is given by the 
superintendent of nurses and her assistants or by head nurses under her 
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direction. In a few instances members of the attending staff of the 
hospital teach the practical work. 

The outlines of the courses of theoretical instruction show some de¬ 
partures from methods pursued in years agone, for we find that anatomy 
and physiology are begun during the first year in almost all instances. 
This agrees with the principle of theoretical instruction before practical, 
for, naturally, it seems almost absurd to require a nurse to care for a 
human body of whose construction and functions she is often absolutely 
ignorant. It has seemed that just at this point lies some cause for en¬ 
couragement ; here is possibly the nearest approach to that uniformity to 
secure which much time and energy has been spent. 

The amount of time spent weekly upon these subjects varies from 
one to eight hours, though the greater number of the schools reported 
spend but one hour. The number of lectures given ranges from one to 
one hundred and seventeen; forty-five schools give twelve or more, while 
fourteen schools give twenty-four or more; all others range from one 
to twelve or from twenty-four to forty-eight. The number of recitations 
varies from one to eighty—only twenty-four schools give Icsb than twelve 
recitations while ten give fifty or more. 

Seventy-one schools give no demonstrations in the subjects of anat¬ 
omy and physiology while two give forty. The time spent varies widely 
—one school spends three weeks while four spend some time during the 
whole three years, seven during two years, four during one and one-half 
years, several during one year. All others range from two to ten months. 
The amount of time spent weekly upon materia medica varies also; 
forty-six give one hour, one gives eight hours, and one reports giving 
twenty-four hours weekly. 

All other branches in the course of theoretical instruction receive 
consideration in proportion to those named, but time does not permit a 
more detailed account of them here. 

Although we may lament not having reached our goal,—uniformity 
of instruction in theoretical and practical work,—we yet see much to 
reconcile us to the present status of nursing education. 

Surely these courses, as outlined by the one hundred and fifteen 
schools, prove that nursing, if not now entitled to be called a profession, 
must be very soon placed with what are commonly known as the learned 
professions. 

With the courses of one or two of these training-schools spread be¬ 
fore me, I am compelled to exclaim, here are schools giving technical 
courses—as indicated by the practical nursing here taught; here are 
schools of philanthropy—as indicated by the preparation of pupils for 
cooperation with charitable organizations; here are schools for social 
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workers—as evidenced by the number willing to do district nursing, 
settlement, and kindred work; yes, and it would seem that here also are 
given some of the scientific branches of an academic course. 

Here are schools that no longer depend largely for their instruction 
upon the charity of their medical and surgical staffs, but, like those of 
any other kind, are receiving for money consideration a great part of it 
from men and women whose time and talents have enabled them to 
become proficient in their lines. 

The instruction in practical work also is given by a specialist in 
each particular department. The same system of class examination and 
class ranking is found in these schools that prevails elsewhere for the 
benefit of the students. Indeed, they go a step or two farther, for we find 
that nurses are instructed in civic duty, as they must know their rela¬ 
tions to Boards of Health and their laws. 

Nurses are made to know, also, their moral obligations to the com¬ 
munities in which they dwell; their duties in times of epidemics and 
other perils; their responsibilities, privileges, and duties in connection 
with those measures tending to elevate the profession as well as concern¬ 
ing their loyalty to it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss Palmer asked what use the superintendents of hospitals of less 
than one hundred beds were making of the third year, saying that in the 
very large hospitals where there was a great variety of experience it was 
readily understood that the third year could be made a very great ad¬ 
vantage to the pupil, not that it had not been made clear as to just how 
the smaller schools with limited experience were utilizing this extra year 
in a way that is clearly an advantage to the pupils. 

Miss McMillan thought the third year offered an opportunity for 
pupils to be given some experience of district nursing, saying that district 
nursing associations were finding it difficult to obtain nurses who were 
ready to undertake the work. She thought we owed it to our pupils to 
give them this experience, and that if they could not be trusted towards 
the end of the third year to go about this work in a proper manner they 
should not be graduated, that while we realized that they could be taught 
very little in a month’s time, it at least encouraged them in that direc¬ 
tion, and that there was great need of nurses trained for the work. She 
did not feel that we were injuring our schools or assuming too much 
responsibility in giving pupils some training in district work in the third 
year. 

Miss Curtis stated that in her hospital massage, dietetics, the care ' 
of children, and obstetrics were given in the third year, with some special 
obstetrical work outside, and that they were arranging to supply nurses 
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for a small hospital in the district. They would like to give some dis¬ 
trict work if it could be done under supervision. 

Miss Greenwood said that in her hospital the nurses were taught the 
executive management of all the departments, and that they were now 
considering district nursing. 

Miss Nevins said that she thought it would be found that many 
small schools were making a feature of teaching the executive manage¬ 
ment and office work of the hospital in the third year. 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY FOR NURSES 

By CLARA D. NOYES 

Superintendent St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, MaBs. 

When asked by the chairman of the Committee on Education of 
this society to prepare a schedule on this subject to be sent to the hospitals 
throughout America it was with something like the feelings of a proba¬ 
tioner that I consented. To sort, arrange and tabulate, and put the 
material into comprehensive shape was easily anticipated to be a very 
difficult subject. 

Nevertheless, these schedules were prepared in two forms, one to be 
sent to the general hospitals and the other to the “ special” or post¬ 
graduate hospitals. Over four hundred of these schedules were sent; 
none were sent to hospitals containing less than twenty-five beds. Two 
hundred and sixty-three were returned, with five letters pertaining to the 
work. This means that nearly two hundred schedules were not returned, 
although many had a second notice sent to them. 

One’s first impression upon being confronted with this pile of litera¬ 
ture was, “ What an enormous piece of work to sort, arrange, and tabu¬ 
late,” but, alas! the greater number were blanks; and the next feeling 
was, “ Is there any graduate nursing instruction given in America ?” 

Upon closer inspection one finds there is some “ regular” work done 
in the post-graduate hospitals and a very little “ irregular” work in the 
general hospitals. Before considering the question from any of its many 
points of view, let us see what is being done, as far as we are able, from 
the schedules returned and subsequent letters written. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that such a large number of the schedules were not returned, as it 
prevented making a complete report. 



